MAX PAULI: 

THE STORY OF a MAN’S LIFE. 
By Heinrich Hofmann. 


Chapter VI. 

HEDWIG. 

See ! with what simplicity 

The nymph begins her golden days. 

— Andrew Marvell. 

“Are you glad you are here ? ” 

The speaker was a girl of twelve, with dark hair and eyes, a 
fresh complexion, a tender little mouth, and capable hands. 
She was Hedwig Moser, the second daughter of Johann Moser, 
bookseller, to whom Max Pauli had been bound apprentice for 
seven years. Moser was the Hartzig bookseller who supplied 
books to the princely house of Wilhelmstadt, so some influence 
was brought to bear, and Max made his first cleavage in the 
world s hard rind not altogether in the strength of his own arm. 
He was the second interlocutor, and the boy and girl eyed 
one another shyly. They were in the attic which served as 
bedchamber for the two apprentices, an apartment a good deal 
overcrowded with the two truckle-beds, two stools, the trunks 
of the two lads, and the rickety table, which furnished it. 

Hedwig, with the motherly instinct some little girls have, 

had gone up with the new boy to see that all was right ; and 

now she developed further the instinct for acquaintance, confi- 

ences, and general good fellowship which stirs in young things 

o. ^ e sai ' ne a S e - Max was fifteen and Hedwig twelve; but 
girls are older than boys. 

Glad ? Yes, in a way. I wan t to go to work.” 

Is it your mother ? ” 

“Is what my mother ? She died when I was a baby.” 

° 1S i , t en . I mean, what are you sorry to leave ? ” 
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— i'J7 

“ You should see my uncle Fritz I u P Z7~~ " 

you know.” de belongs to the Court, 

“To the Court?” with eve? nf j 
something ? ” wonder. “ i s h e a count or 

“No, you sil- -I mean , 

(to say her name demanded courage) “youH^ 53 

grow my hair to a brush in front and* f * er says I must 
does he mean ? Boys’ hair isn’t done so ” ^ behmd ' What 
“ Father ’s old-fashioned : he likes t-^ u. 
you will have to do it.” 0 ^ wa y s > and 


Uncle Fritz has it, but then he 


wears 


“ I don’t know how, 
a wig.” 

“You Will have to let your back hair grow long for a cue 

but you could begm with the brush to-morrow. Shall I do ii 
for you ? 

“ I shall look like a cockatoo ! ” 

“ No you won’t ; father’s boys always have them. I’ll do it.” 

No sooner said than done : little rolls of “front hair” were 
done up, to come out as a sturdy brush next morning. Max 
felt some embarrassment under the hands of his tire-maiden, but 
set that down to his inexperience, especially to his ignorance of 
girl-kind. Meantime, confidences went on, the little girl feeling 
her way into her companion’s past, the boy, practical, and with 
an eye to to-morrow and the shop. 

“ When do we go to business ? ” 

He thought Hedwig would not see the pride and conse- 
quence of the query, put for the first time in his life. She did, 
though — nothing escapes your womanly little girl ; besides, they 
did not say “ go to business.” 

“You must be there by seven. One thing you wont like 
the apprentices don’t get any breakfast.’ 

This was staggering, for Max had built comfortable hopes on 
the capital supper of the preceding night potato-soup an a 
course of meat and vegetables, too and had made up is m*” 
that the woes of starved apprentices were an id e ta e. ® 
went on to tell how her father every Sunday counted ou 
groschen to each of his apprentices the price 0 every 

and seven lumps of sugar, and this, wit a cup received 

morning, was the week’s provision for breakfast. * nd so 
the news with a whistle which meant ismay, h t meals 
Hedwig understood it. That dinner and supper, the two mea 
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TTTTLilv were good and plentiful, that is, if you could 

taken with the fa y, reassuring. Now, let nobody 

fatp or kandsal.ghe*ns, ^ ^ master . s ^ ^ 

despise our j first place, the person a 

matter of deep concern to hlia 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ss claini'to' distinction is, that he will be a man if he lives 
w enough, it will be evident to our readers that the boyhood 
ITLh a hero needs not to be recounted in Homeric strains ; 

d were the Homeric heroes themselves independent of that 
incitement to heroic act described in the vulgar tongue as “a 

good bellyful ? , . 

The talk went on to shoe-buckles. Thou shalt wear buckles 

of wood, was the edict delivered by his master, for what else 
was becoming in the subject and somewhat servile state of 
’prenticehood ? But Max had come in buckles of silver, 
antique in design, and of beautiful workmanship, the joy of his 
heart, the glory of his estate, hitherto the solitary piece of 
pomp and luxury his uncle Fritz had retained in honour of his con- 
nection with the court, and of these he had denuded himself that 
the boy might make his entry in life with flourish of trumpets 
as it were. Behold, how already the law began to cut. Hedwig 
offered him wooden buckles, pretty carved buckles of her own, 
as an indefinite loan — not in generous confidence, but by way of 
exchange ; on condition that, for Sundays only, she might wear 
the silver adornments which her heart coveted. Every boy is a 
huckster, born to barter and chaffer, and every girl is a schemer 
of schemes for the compassing of small joys ; so the pact was 
made. Poor uncle Fritz ! the extent of his uncle’s deprivation 
dawned upon Max only when the silver buckles were no longer 
for him. 


Next morning, Hedwig was at the boys’ door bright and 
early with a message from her mother, inviting them to breakfast 
in honour of the new boy. There was the morning’s stage of 
brush-making to be got through, but hot iron and clever fingers 
made short work of it, and left Max with a chestnut topknot, 
bolt upright, and stiff as a besom. How in the world should he 
manage next day ? Peter Bruhm, the senior apprentice, looked 
on with twitchings of his mouth ; but he said nothing, and seeing 

im usy with his own black clothes-brush, Max still believed 
that all was right. 

oad smiles greeted Max s appearance ; a painful, voiceless 
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struggle for manners’ sake anrl—in . 

would have its way! The mother-wh^hTstilf'' laUgh,er 
china-blue eyes, and one fang which cn-inn a 1 U merry ’ faded 
lip when she was amused— laughed tfll the t ^ ^ lower 

coffee-cup ; and when people recoverprl K ro ed lnto her 

wretched jokes by the bushel at Max’s horresclntTeldT h “ rle<1 
He s seen a ghost, poor lad t ” 

“Does he order one breech at' a time ofhis tailor?” 

Let s see if he has got both stockings on ' " 

ceiling” ! he meanS ‘° haVC ‘ he “ bwebs ° ff ‘1* *op 

. “ btt n lhe bttle . Cba P ;, al °nc ! Don’t you see, he has grown 

half an ell in the night ? 5 

And at each fresh sally they said, “ Oh, dear ! ” and they said 
“ Do leave off ! ” and they said, they should die laughing! and 
then they held their sides, and laughed, and laughed till they 
ached again, so they said ; and they said they had not had such 
a good laugh for many a month. 

Anything does to laugh at, but after all, this joke was 
as good as another. There is a story of a very reverend 
and very learned dean who was in the habit of dropping 
in promiscuously at a friend’s house where there were 
children — his dear chums. One day he picked up a sheep- 
skin mat as he ran upstairs (he was not a heavy dean), 
wrapped it about his head, and burst into the drawing- 
room where the children were with a“Ba-a-a!” But it was 
another house, and another drawing-room, where there were no 
children, but a party of ladies and gentlemen drinking tea. 
How they laughed ! and how the world laughed when the story 
got about ! We maintain that the Moser family had an equal 
right to laugh, for the incongruous is the essence of a joke. 
Get the incongruous into a neat phrase and you have wit, most 
subtle and evanescent of delights. Now, if a dean breaking 
into a strange drawing-room after the manner of a ^eeP be an 
incongruous spectacle, so, too, was a Hartz.g apprentice 
“ brush ” without a cue as counterpoise. , « Q pen 

Max laughed with the «sk and £*£ « °£ r 

sesame to the farm y. brpe dino- the little fellow had 

cowed by a certain air of good *> company; the 

Now it is not safe to show to a van ^ tbe res t will not 

very phrase implies invidious compan , * 
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stand it But the new boy had made himself ridiculous, and 
thus had sunk below par; and he had laughed with the rest, 
and had risen to the common level ; and there Ire was in the 
running, mark for neither envy nor contempt. Max laughed, 
but his heart boiled, and one look at Hedwig settled the destiny 
of that little girl. She knew she was his slave, body and soul, 
from that moment. She had made a fool of him the first 
morning in her father's house, and never, never could she do 
enough* to make up for the injury ! She cried her eyes out 
when they had gone, but that was no good. Max exacted his 
pound of flesh rigorously, and his girl-fag had not an easy 
time. Her desire was to the boy, and he ruled over her, and, 
like many another of her sex, Hedwig proved the truth of Holy 
Writ. 


Chapter VII. 


HEDWIG. 

“Give me some drink, Titinius .”— -Julius Casar. 

“ Hedwig, am I going to die ? ” 

The child started, but laughed with a woman’s ready wit — 
as to say, “ What a joke ! ” 

“ I’ve been lying here six weeks, and I hate the walls, and 
the skylight, and Bruhm’s bed, and most of all that sloping 
beam. I begin at the top, and slope down and down through the 
wall, and out and through the world, and on for ever and ever 
down that sloping beam. Do you ever think such things ? 
Sometimes I hate you, and can’t bear your plait.” 

This was too much for the tender girl-heart ; she tried to 
smother it with the pillow, but a sob would not be choked j 
and this, when the doctor had praised her for a good nurse ! 

Hedwig ! in a conciliatory whisper. No answer. She was 
"taking off” the heel of her stocking, and you can’t talk in 
the middle of taking off a heel. 

“ Look you, Hedwig, I should have died but for you, and 
then what would uncle Fritz have said ? ” 

The mention of uncle Fritz always awed Hedwig a little, 
and she consented to make it up ; so they got their arms round 
each other s necks — both very uncomfortable, but Hedwig the 
more so— and talked of many things until Max fell asleep, and 
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"rprn^r^tdier^ ^ 


was 


"Go on reading!” and the girl went across I • , u 
Where the sloping roof came to within a foot nf £ 

Herr Moser had utilised the space tn i f the floor » 

lonrr since out of d.t, £? 2 “ , t0 , St ™ mildewed volumes 


She fetched the fourth of ten quarto 


long since out of date, 
volumes of a translation of MuratoV' HfatoreTl^" 
read, patiently and prettily, but by no means compmhendtagly 
Th,s was he fourth volume, and she had long ago given £ 
effort to keep hold of the tangled thread; now and then she 
read of lady or of knight— that was enough ; she dreamed her 

dream of lover mounted on black steed, with hair and eyes like 

Max s , and the boy would see the pink colour come into her 
cheeks, and wonder why girls got red. Then a voice from 
the bed— no thought of her nor of any fair lady. 

“ How I should have hated to be alive then ! You couldn’t 
do anything except you were a bishop or a prince ! ” 

“ Oh, but suppose you were the prince, or suppose the prince 
saw you standing at the door and fell in love with you, and 
married you, and took you to his castle ! ” 

“ What nonsense you girls talk ! No, I’d rather begin at 
the very bottom, and work my way up from a 'prentice lad till 
I was ” 

“ What ? a great lady with a big house and a carriage ? ” 
Whereat Max burst out laughing ; and Hedwig would have 
been his butt all day to keep him merry. 

“ Go on, Hedwig ! ” 

And she went on ; but her fingers were red and swollen and 

her teeth chattered as she read. 

“Oh, Max, I’m so cold. Let me run down and warm 

myself! ” 

“ Finish that chapter first.” , , 

It was a tangled tale of Venetian feuds. Max cou n ’ 

the people clear in his head, and did not care k ™“ h a “ ou °“ coI< i , 
reading. But boys can be cruel. Mu ( „ 

If her feet were as cold as mine used to be she might ta . 

Zilfe Sdetr^dged through hf.ee, . -ejnterm inab, 

pages, mixing up the outlandish Ita han names , known 

matter, for, at the best, theowners thereof would not have known 
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themselves as named by Hedwig. Singular folk they were, 
on the whole to be presented to two innocent children and Herr 
Moser would have been shocked to think that Ins young 
apprentice was making himself famU.ar with thetr doings much 
more his little daughter. But the foulness passed and left no 
stain - the children did not understand what they read Max 
picked up flotsam and jetsam for his own bark and the girl 

built castles on a name. T . , 

But those fifteen pages-" It’s cruel of Max to keep me here 

when I’m so cold, and I haven’t spoken to Minna Holtzheim for 
six whole weeks, all because of him ! ” And he, chuckling to 
himself over her discomfort ; the colder she was, the better would 
she understand what he had gone through. 

• * * * * 

“ What a time you’ve been gone ! ” 

« iVe been to see my friend Minna ; father says you should 
never neglect your friends.” 

Hedwig was provoking. She carried her head high, and 
pursed up her little mouth, and looked, Max thought, like a 
fine lady. 

“ And you never thought how lonely I was up here all by 
myself.” 

She made no answer, but went on with that eternal stocking. 
He turned his face to the wall like another sulky personage. 
Click, click, went the knitting pins, and — she was out of the room 
before he had time to turn round. Max was left to his thoughts. 
They did not glance at Hedwig — that is, the surface thoughts did 
not ; but, he was tired of Hartzig ; he hated the place ; he 
would write to his uncle Heinrich to fetch him away. How it all 
came back ! the attic, the skylight, the long beam disappeared ; 
he was out on the high fowling floor ; he heard Spitz yelp, saw 
each familiar bush, scented the early morning, and 

Hedwig came in, beaming, with afternoon coffee and a roll* 
What’s more, she had wheedled two rolls and two bowls of 
coffee out of her mother. So they played at being Herr and 
Frau ; talked about the children at school, little Max and little 
Hedwig, and such-like nonsense ; for afternoon coffee was for 
the elders, and they had to behave accordingly ; and then, sick 
people may be silly. They were very merry and happy. When 
she went away, Hedwig tucked him up and kissed him, and 
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“ You girls don’t know about the shop ; you see von .. 
any brothers. Because I'm the youngest' „ gHo “ d , 
the warehouses to get the books wheu an order comes Them 
was that first day you know, when you made me a brush— T- 
Hedwig gave her head a little toss ; she had heard of that brush 
more than once. Hadn t she just forgiven him for being an 
ungrateful boy ? s 

“ Well, that first day there were a lot of fellows after books 
but not one of them had a cocked hat like that silly thing your 
father ” 

“ My father isn’t silly.” 

“ 1 didn>t s ay he was, but that hat is ; and when I took it off 
to make my bow, you should have heard them all laugh!” 

Hedwig tapped the floor impatiently with the toe of her 
wooden shoe. Max didn’t tell, because he didn’t know, that his 
quite courtly bow, bright answers, and the sort of deference with 
which he spoke made a favourable impression on the “higher 
order ” of the young men in the counting-houses, and filled the 
tag-rag with envy. 

“ So there, the very first day I was jeered at ; you girls don’t 
know what that is.” 

“ Aren’t you jeering at me now ? Aren’t you blaming me 
and father for it all ? ” 

“ Then, you talk about cold ! If you only knew what it is to 
stand on the cold flags without a bit of fire in the shop a 
through the winter ! ” 

“ My father does it.” , . 

“Yes; I can't think how; lie stamps and beats ' s 
about like a coachman ; but then he has not to run «*, andfj 
we, feet in the snow, and then stand about on the odd top. 
Why, I didn't know I had any feet, and limped 

were gone.” fortitude nearly cost him his 

Too true, all of it , and ma. were examined, 

limbs. When he could go no moie,^ ^ frost . bitte n, that, 

the kindly young doctor foun ion vvou ld have been 

one more day, he said an ^ his friend for 

necessary. But he talked of 
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complaining’ of the cold in his little well of an attic ; and so she 
understood, and resented it. 

<< Max ; I know all about it, and have tried to take care 
of you. But, because you were cold, you should not make a 
girl cold just on purpose. I don’t think your uncle who goes to 
court would think that nice behaviour. 

She left him to his reflections, which were not pleasant. His 
uncle was his conscience, and Hedwig’s allusion to him put 
things in a new light. He had been “ a beast ” to poor little 
Hedwig, who had behaved like an angel to him all these weeks • 
and, being weak, he could not keep the tears back, baby that he 
v/as. He really had shown a stout heart, a power of bearing and 
doing and making the best of things, that promised well. But 
now— a coward, a beast, and a boor ! No name was too bad for 
him. He was too young to know that we are not at our best 
when we are sick, and that, sick or well, we are poor things, 
with much need to be ashamed of ourselves. 


Chapter VIII. 

WILHELMINA. 

“ The baseless fabric of this vision.”— The Tempest. 

If Max Pauli hectored his girl-fag, he in his turn was in a 
s ate o utter vassalage to Bruhm, his fellow-apprentice. Is 
e e an) worship to compare, for ardour and entirety, with that 
o a jounger oy for his senior in years and in place when that 

W | raa u COnde ? dS to be Wendly? And Bruhm was 
and tonl- t e , SaW / at tbe btt ^ e ^ had been carefully reared, 
the ahh r ° m tbe brst ’ was at the pains to teach him 

thetr^ reV1 n t US t d by booksellers > and other mysteries of 
household' 1 lm b ' nts ’ to °’ w hereby to steer his way in the 
full of “1 ’ " 0t , a Ways an eas y task. Now Bruhm was a youth 
much to ^ *° US tS ancl romantic fancies, and seventeen has 
junior g ' Ven ’ * fit M Stener : Th = listener must be you 

what’s' the gpenoncc * s chilling, but he must have sense, for 
owed a nooH T , °. f *° a f °°n On the who.e Bruhm 

able to run off'the “ 'l' Max ~ here was Bruhm ’ 

and sav what it u i Latin works, to turn over the pages 

the shop and t about ’ knowing all the ins and outs of 

shop, and to what publisher to send for this or that-Bruhm, 
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Bruhm’s conMant in the _£££ ^ 

wh H first he I,ejrd 

mina’s letters. Think o" ^ H< = —ven shown Wllheb 

“ My own best beloved Peter, 

black evL-that°loCht y k an n d night ’ and lo ”e t0 see * h « 
black eyes tliat glossy black hair once more ! When will the 

time come when yon can take me to a home of your own to 

be your very own little wife ? As for von Hertzlieb and Muller 

what do I care for them ? It is true von Hertzlieb is a line' 

fellow and a captain in the army ; and Muller, yes, I admit that he 

has a nice home to offer me already, and that many girls would 

be only too glad to marry him, but what is he compared with my 

heart’s beloved ? Meet me to-morrow at midnight on the Vach 

Strasse Bridge. I cannot get out until everyone is asleep, but 

how should bolts and bars keep me from my beloved? A 

thousand kisses, and farewell from, 

“ For ever and ever, 

“ Thine own fondest, 

“ WILHELMINA." 

Here was life! Max did not presume to be critical; Peter 
and his Wilhelmina belonged to a sphere above “ fifteen still, 
in the under-layer of his thoughts, Max wondered if it were 
usual for young ladies to meet their lovers at midnight. All 
through that momentous day when Wilhelmina s letter was con- 
fided, mysterious words and signs passed between the two 
apprentices ; now, a surreptitious note, now whisperings, gui ty 
and secret, as of conspirators, and all under the \ery nose 
their master. Once they were in their own little room what an 
unfolding of the tale ! How Peter had first seen his 
Wilhelmina when last the family went to unzer L 

their customary Easter treat; they had 

had found means to speak to her > to t ^ , But he is sure of 
rivals. Yes, does she not confess as ^mucl . drop 0 f his 

her truth as of his own life. He won <- s 1 ^ 

blood for her sake. Then there 

whether past or to come was no P Herr Moser - s apprentice, 
what a hero of romance was here, 
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Max Pauli’s friend! As for this midnight .meet, ng-here Bruhm 
must have the help of his friend. The family well asleep the 
two would creep down the four « pa.r of stairs between them 
and the street door, would unfasten bolts and bars Max should 
close the door softly after the lover, and stand within, listening 
for the faintest tap, to let him in on his return. Mat s heart 
beat fast. It was not only the glory of the adventure, but that 
he Max should be in it — should have a chance to serve this hero- 


friend of his. . 

The moment arrived, and the plan was carried out, so far 

as the stealthy descent ; but, alas ! the key of the street-door 
was under the master’s pillow, a way of the house with which 
Bruhm was very well acquainted. So the two crept back to 
indulge in distracting pictures of Wilhelmina on the bridge. 
Did not Bruhm know that one or other of her lovers kept 
watch before her father’s house night and day ? She would be 
pursued, disgraced — no, Wilhelmina would die first. 

“ She’ll — throw — herself — ” 

Max sat up to listen. Was it a sob or — a snore ? “ Poor 

Bruhm has dropped off at last.” Observe, the “ at last ” was 
palliative. You must make some excuse for a lover who sleeps 
when his mistress is in the act of throwing herself into the river ; 
but then the very palliation is pathetic. What he must have 
gone through to bring him to this ! Poor Bruhm ! 

Never believe that man or boy sees facts as they are, once 
he has got, so to speak, within arm’s length of those facts. If 
there is one thing more than another that man distinctly is not, 
it is “a reasonable being.” We believe — as we have a mind 
to : a bas your evidence ! So for two years the romance of 
Wilhelmina went on, and Max, very sensible lad as he was, 
never chose to suspect that it was — the Wilhelmina of his dreams 
of whom Bruhm made fluent discourse. To be ravished with 
her blue eyes on Monday and with her brown eyes on 
Wednesday was distracting, but — 

“ Did I say brown ? Oh, that was a lapsus lingucs ! ” . 

Bruhm affected little bits of Latinity, and a person who 
talked offhand of a lapsus lingucs was not to be discounted 
lightly. Besides, you must have a hero ; and here was Bruhm 
ready to play the part. So Max listened dutifully to those love 
letters which Bruhm was for ever inditing to himself under the 
very eye of his master, who supposed him busied about “the 
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books;” and the two would lie a ,«k 
replies. Never did pair of lovers <r 0 thrn^^^^" 2 appro P ria te 
change than Peter and his Wilhelmina g ' m ° re chance and 

All this time Bruhm reauirerl n ;™ 
has a right to whims ; he may be touchy A l0Ver 

fall out with you half a dozen times Tn V u Unr f sonab le, and 
promoted to the post of confident whv ’ ^ ^ are 

with sweet. ant> Why y ° U must ta ke bitter 

“ Little Pauli, you have been at my desk ! My papers have 
been meddled with ! I can’t as a rr™n y P • nave 
liberties.” ' “ “ ge " llema "' Permit such 

- Indeed I haven’t, Bruhm. I'd never look at anybody's 
papers. J y 

No , he wouldn t look at anybody’s papers ” (with a fine 
sneer, the envy and admiration of Max), « and he contradicts 
me, gives me the lie to my face, tells me he hasn’t done the 
thing I say he has done. Which is worse— to tell a gentleman 
he lies, or to look at his private papers ? ” And Bruhm turns 
on his heel in high disdain. 

“ I’m sorry, Bruhm ” — 

“ Sorry ” (the word delivered with a contemptuous drawl 
which Max practised in secret), “ and a moment since he didn’t 
do it ! Out upon you for a young sneak ! ” 

And Bruhm stuck his chin in the air, fixed his eyes on the 
top shelf, and went on with the list he was making out. These 
little passages were all within earshot of the master who must 
hear nothing. Max frowned, but had no chance to reply. Pro- 
vocation like this nearly made him say to himself “ Hes writing 
Wilhelmina’s letter to himself, that’s why I’m not to look. But 
he blushed at his own disloyalty, and Bruhm’s hand on his 
shoulder reduced him on the instant to willing slave and ardent 
believer. We must have disciples ; Wilhelmina would have 
perished long ago but for Max’s faith. The Mosers won ere 
that the two apprentices got on so well. Btuhm was l ‘ Sc a 
the shop, but his touchy disposition tried ns mas ^er 
tempered man himself. Max came in for the out rea about 

persons ; his master, passionate and fie ^ ce ' * tulant and 

recklessly on little provocation an J dt ’ hi ^ gsinMose r'* 

aggravating as a fanciful woman, hi . , ( 4: < .fj nc tion in the 

shop which served him better than wou <- ug been 

Liter# Humaniores, his approaches 
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• • <t„ reoelled. He learned to put up with other 

50 ^“Tbehave with ease in trying situations ; to know that 
neither' Moser nor Bruhra was to be measured by a splenetic 

outbreak. eech was Herr Moser’s sole indulgence ; 

Intempera ^ od . natlire d enough to make it up with 

*, h ° l h V bv l'ettin- them share his afternoon coffee, or spending 
the lads by ^ ^ chernes for tIlem . Max, accustomed to a 

different rule, found' it trying to be with a man whom even his 
own children must address in the thud person ;* but had the 
wit to see that his master merited the consideration he claimed 

by his austere and blameless life. 

Max Pauli’s relations with the family became slighter and 
slighter He was taken up with Bruhm. Hedwig found that 
she was not wanted, and reluctantly left the lads to themselves. 
Then, there were other things to be thought of. Albertina 
Moser, the eldest daughter, was wooed and wedded while the 
courting of Wilhelmina went on, but the family event affected 
the apprentices chiefly as it made their secret courtship more than 
ever ardent and engrossing. Her sister gone, the cares of the 
household fell upon Hedwig, and these cares were heavier than 
people knew. The poor child lived to screen her mother and to 
fill her mother’s place. Alas, for Herr Moser’s peace, the light 
in his wife’s blue eyes was fed on unlawful stimulants. The 
apprentices suspected as much, but they knew little of poor 
Hedwig’s struggles and early acquaintance with shame. Had 
they known, would they have sustained the girl with chivalrous 
kindness ? Not they ; the shame would have smudged her for 
them. Their thoughts were full of the all-glorious Wilhelmina. 


Is the reader irate ? Does he protest that it was the 
story of a man's life he undertook, and that it is not fair to 
palm upon his patience the dull sayings and doings of two 
“ ’prentice lads” ? Have patience yet, O “gentle reader it is the 
story of a man’s life, and we must track out the beginnings. 
Shallow ? Of course they are shallow ; we must go through 
shallows and depths alike ; for, who knows, when soundings 
come to be taken, if the plummet will ever reach bottom in the 
“ shallows ” of youth ? 

_ {To be continued?) 


THE CURE OF A MENTAL HABIT. 

I read "Dorothy Elmore's Achievement" i„ the , 
number of the Parents' Review with »reat int ! J “ r '’ 
can furnish some testimony to the truth 0 of the ^ ’■ as 1 

the story would teach, I have written the fcllow^nccolttf 
some personal experience. s 1 )l 

I was married young to a man double my own age, with 
whom I spent eighteen very happy years. In fact I have rarelv 
seen a marriage such as ours was, and on looking back I often 
ascribe a good deal of that happiness to the following facts. 

I had not been a wife many weeks when I discovered that 
my husband had a sulky disposition. It was a surprise to me, 
for I had never seen anyone really sulky before. I had never 
been to school, nor had I associated with other children. I was 
an only girl with no relations, and the tendency of our small 
family circle was irritability of an outspoken kind which was 
soon over, with certainly no sulks or moodiness. 

This new experience was not pleasant, and I admit I felt 
alarmed. I loved my husband dearly ; he was a highly in- 
tellectual man, full of sound sense, possessed of a kind heart, 
and devoted to me, but I at once saw that “the little pitted 
■speck ” in his years’ garnered fruit “would slowly moulder 
all,” and I said “This must not be!” 

I recognised that such a mental or moral condition 
for such a man as my husband was disease, and I wondered 
whether it was curable at his age, forty ; endurable I did not 


uuuk it — tor myselt ; 

Long I pondered over the case of mental ill-health which 
had come under my notice, for though this happened be oie 
scientific training had been thought of as a necessary part ot a 
girl’s education, my own common-sense taught me to o 
that there are many aberrations of the brain in perfect y sane 
people. , , . 

I determined to watch and study my patient, and to dev.se 
- n d should cure him even at hi» 


^ plan which I made up my nti 
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